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JOHN DRYDEN, 1672.
To begin with Language. That an alteration is lately made
in ours or iince the writers of the laft age (in which I comprehend
Shakefpear, Fletcher, and tfonfon,) is manifeft. Any man who
reads thofe excellent Poets, and compares their language with
what is now written, will fee it almoft in every line. But, that
this is an improvement of the language., or an alterntion for the
better, will not fo eafily be granted, (p. i(5a.) * * * * One
teftimony of this is undeniable, that we are the firft who have
obferv'd them [their improprieties of language]$ and, certainly,
to obferve errours is a great Hep to the correcting of them. But,
malice and partiality fet apart, let any man who underftands
Englifli, read diligently the works of Shakefpear and Fletcher;
and I dare undertake that he will find, in every page either fome
folecifm of fpeech, or fome notorious flaw in fence 5 and yet
thefe men are reverenced, when we are not forgiven. That
their wit is great and many times their expreffions noble, envy
itfelf cannot deny.
Neque ego illis detrahere ausim
Hserentem capiti, multa cum laude, coronam :
but the times were ignorant in which they liv'd. Poetry was
then, if not in its infancy among us, at leaft not arriv'd to its
vigor and maturity : witnefs the lamenefs of their plots: many
of which, efpecially thofe which they writ firft, (for even that
age refin'd itfelf in fome meafure,) were made up of fome
ridiculous, incoherent ftory, which, in one play many times took
up the bulinefs of an age. I fuppofe I need not name Pericles,
Prince of Tyre, nor the Hiftorical Plays of Shakefpear. Belides